%            and abroad, which have shown me in a distorting mirror

for forty years past, less than half are actually mine.
Much the greater part were fathered by others. I have
told many a story in my day, but usually not the ones
credited to me. Furthermore the great majority of my
own so-called witticisms, though not downright puns,
were rooted in the peculiarities of the Hungarian lan-
guage, which is unlike any other in Europe, and so were
quite untranslatable. Some of these were eventually
picked up by anecdote-butchers, and doctored or com-
pletely altered to suit their own styles. Furthermore,
any number of timid souls, intent on doing witty mis-
chief to others but afraid of having their ears boxed for
their devastating remarks, have attributed their own at
once vicious and humorous sallies to me. Other stories,
particularly in the cafes of Vienna and Budapest, were
fathered on me by people who made their living attach-
ing the names of the living to hoary anecdotes, thus
making the stories into more salable merchandise.

In 1916, for instance, a columnist on a Vienna news-
paper wrote that when I got back from a tour of duty
as a war correspondent on the battlefields of Poland, I
told a story of a once-beautiful Viennese girl, her face
ravaged by smallpox, who received her returning fiance
heavily veiled; while he, having lost his sight in the war,
never learned of her disfigurement, and so they lived
happily ever after.

In 1920, four years after reading this yarn (which I
let pass without protest), I was looking around for
background material for my play, The Swan (produced
in New York by Gilbert Miller in 1923), and came